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SUMMARY 

The  supply  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  dtiring  the  1957-58  market- 
ing year  is  estimated  at  about  23.9  million  bales.    This  is  about  3 '7  million 
bales  smaller  than  the  record  supply  in  the  preceding  season.    The  starting 
carryover  is  about  3.3  million  bales  less  than  the  l4.5  million  of  a  year 
earlier,  and  the  1957  crop  of  about  12.6  million  running  bales  is  0.6  million 
smaller  than  last  year. 
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The  disappearance  of  cotton  is  also  expected  to  decline  to  siround 
Ik  million  bales,  down  more  than  2  million  from  I956-57.    This  decline  is 
"being  caused  by  a  drop  in  exports.    Expoirts  are  declining  because  stock 
buildups  abroad  of  the  1956-57  season  are  not  expected  to  continue  in  the 
current  season. 

Although  disappearance  is  being  reduced,  it  will  exceed  1957  produc- 
tion, and  the  carryover  on  August  1,  195^  vill  probably  decrease  to  less  than 
10  million  bales.    This  compares  with  the  record  high  of  1^1-. 5  million  in  I956 
and  will  be  the  smallest  carryover  since  195^.    The  carryover  on  August  1,  1957 
was  11.2  million  bales,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Both  supply  and  disappearance  were  high  during  1956-57.  The  supply 
stood  at  a  record  27.6  million  bales  and  disappearance  of  l6.2  million  was 
the  highest  since  1926-27 .  The  large  disappearance  was  caused  by  the  very 
high  exports  of  7.6  million  bales,  the  largest  since  the  1932-33  season. 

Domestic  mill  consumption  during  the  current  season  is  expected  to  be 
about  the  same  as  the  8.6  million  bales  for  1956-57.    Although  the  ratio  of 
stocks  of  broadwoven  gray  goods  to  unfilled  orders  declined  in  May,  it 
increased  again  in  June  and  preliminary  information  indicates  a  further 
increase  in  July, 

Expoirts  of  cotton  in  the  current  season  are  likely  to  be  between  5  aii<3 
6  million  bales.    Foreign  free  world  production  may  increase  slightly  to 
around  16  million  bales,  and  consumption  is  expected  to  increase  slightly 
from  the  20.7  million  bales  consinaed  in  the  foreign  free  world  in  1956-57. 
Sales  of  cotton  for  export  between  August  15,  1957  and  Aiigust  1,  1958 
amounted  to  3.7  million  bales  as  of  September  I7,  1957. 

Funds  available  from  U.  S.  Government  programs  to  finance  cotton 
exports  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Jxily  1,  1957  were  about  227  million  dol- 
lars as  of  September  16.    If  completely  used  these  funds  would  finance  the 
export  of  about  I.5  million  bales.    These  figures  compare  with  those  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  about  kOk  million  dollars  and  2.7  million  bales. 
These  data  do  not  include  cotton  exported  under  barter. 

The  average  price  for  Middling  1  inch  cotton  at  the  ik  spot  market 
during  August  was  33.63  cents  -per  pound.    This  compares  with  33.01  cents 
during  the  same  month  a  year  earlier,  33.99  cents  during  J\aly,  and  the  average 
sujyport  rates  at  these  markets  of  32.56  cents  per  pound.    The  average  daily 
price  declined  about  O.7O  cent  per  pound  frcm  Axigust  1  to  September  20  when 
it  was  33.18  cents. 
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RECEin?  DEVELOIMEUnB 

Supply,  Disappearance  and 

Carryover  of  Cotton  to  Decline 

The  supply  of  cotton  In  the  United  States  during  the  1957-58  marketing 
year  (August  1,  1957  through  July  31^  1958)  Is  estimated  to  be  about  3.7  mil- 
lion bales  smaller  than  the  record  high  supply  of  27.6  million  bales  In  the 

I  preceding  season.    As  shown  In  table  1,  this  year's  estimate  Is  also  smaller 

i  than  the  supply  In  1955-56. 


Table  1. — Supply  of  cotton,  United  States,  1951-57 


Year 
beginning 
August  1 

:    Carryover  : 
;     August  1  : 

In  season  • 
glnnlngs  < 

[  Net  Imports  * 
1  (total  less  * 
[  re-exports)  \ 

city 
crop 

:  Total 

: 

!  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

2/ 

1951  i 

I  2,278 

15,024 

72 

40 

17,4l4 

1952  ! 

!  2,789 

15,124 

193 

42 

18,149 

1953  ! 

5,605 

16,359 

l42 

43 

22,149 

195^*  ! 

!  9,728 

13,544 

146 

46 

23,464 

1955  ! 

:  11,205 

14,633 

137 

47 

26,022 

1956  3/ 

:  1^,529 

12,978 

89 

50 

27,646 

1957  5/ 

11,22U 

12,569 

100 

23,893 

1/  Totals  vere  made  before  data  vere  rounded  to  thousands. 

2/  Running  bales  except  "Net  Imports"  which  are  In  bales  of  500  pounds  each. 

3/  Preliminary. 

^  Estimated. 


The  disappearance  of  cotton  In  the  U.  S.  In  1957-58  Is  also  expected  to 
be  below  that  of  1956-57.    But  the  estimated  decline  of  more  than  2  million 
bales  probably  would  result  In  the  second  largest  disappearance  since  I95I-52. 
(See  table  U.) 

Because  disappearance  probably  will  decline  less  than  supjOy,  the 
estimated  carryover  will  be  reduced  to  less  than  10  million  bales  on  August  1, 
1958,  the  smallest  since  1954.     (See  table  1.)    The  carryover  wovild  be  about 
70  percent  of  estimated  disappearance  for  the  1957-58  season,  about  the  same 
percentage  as  for  the  preceding  season. 
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Production  of 
Cotton  Declines 

Production  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  is  estimated  at  about  12.6  million 
running  bales  in  1957-58  (12,713^C)00  bales  of  500  pounds  each).    The  I957  crop 
is  about  0.6  millicm  bales  smaller  than  the  1956  crop  and  is  the  smallest 
since  the  1950  output  of  9«9  million  bales. 

Production  of  cotton  is  estimated  to  be  larger  than  last  season  in  the 
West  and  Southwest,  but  smaller  in  the  Delta  and  the  Southeast.    The  West  is 
expected  to  produce  about  20  percent  of  the  total  U.  S.  cotton  crop,  the  high- 
est proi«3rtion  on  record  since  this  calculation  was  started  in  I92O.  The 
Southeast's  proportion  is  expected  to  decline  to  about  ih  percent,  the  lowest 
on  record.     (See  table  12. ) 

As  shc^  in  the  last  Cotton  Situation,  CS-171>  the  proportion  of  the 
country's  acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1  increased  in  both  the  West  and 
Southwest  and  declined  in  the  Southeast.    The  shift  in  the  distribution  of 
acreage  is  partly  respc»isible  for  the  change  in  the  distribution  of  producticm. 
The  increased  yields  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  however,  are  also  portly 
responsible  for  the  increasing  importance  of  these  areas  in  cottm  production. 

The  average  yield  per  harvested  acre  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  is  esti- 
mated at  Uh6  pounds.    This  is  a  record  high  and  compares  with  the  previous 
record  of  hlj  poxmds  in  1955  and  k09  pounds  in  1956.    Record  high  yields  per 
acre  are  estimated  for  Texas,  Arizona  and  California.  ! 

When  the  yield  is  counted  by  groups  of  States,  the  yield  in  the  West 
is  higher  than  smy  other  region.     (See  table  1^. )    Both  the  West  and  Southwest 
had  record  high  yields.    The  average  in  the  Delta  States  increased  from  last 
year's  figure  as  did  the  average  in  the  Southeast  but  both  yields  were  still 
below  the  record  highs  of  1955 • 

Estimated  acreage  for  harvest  is  about  13^686,000,  the  smallest  in  the 
U.  S.  since  I878.    Production  on  I3.5  million  harvested  acres  in  I878  was  only 
about  5  million  bales. 

Ginnings  to  September  1,  1957  amounted  to  973 A6I  bales.    This  compares 
with  1,510,14-10  bales  ginned  to  the  same  date  a  year  earlier.    Ginnings  were 
about  7.7  percent  of  the  estimated  crop  as  of  September  1,  1957  ccanpared  with 
11.5  percent  for  the  1956  crop  on  the  same  date. 

Quality  of  Ginnings 

Cotton  ginned  through  August  31  frcm  the  crop  of  1957  vas  both  higher 
in  grade  and  longer  in  staple  than  ginnings  throijgh  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 
The  grade  index  of  99»h  (Middling  white  =  100)  for  the  1957  ginnings  compares 
with  98.5  for  ginnings  in  1956.    The  average  staple  lengths  of  ginnings  for 
the  same  periods  were  32.7  and  32.0  thirty-seconds  inches,  respectively. 
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In  1957  about  Qh  percent  of  the  cotton  ginned  through  August  3I  was  1 
to  I-I/I6  inches  in  staple  length.    -A  year  eaxlier  about  63  percent  of 
ginnings  fell  into  these  staple  length  groups.    Most  of  the  difference  from 
the  1956  ginnings  fell  into  shorter  staple  length  groups. 

About  76  percent  of  ginnings  throiagh  Aiogust  31>  1957  were  Strict 
Middling  and  Middling  in  grade.    A  year  earlier  about  67  percent  fell  into 
these  grades.    There  was  a  larger  proportion  of  the  lower  grades  from  gin- 
nings in  1956  than  1957»    For  exaarple,  I9.I  percent  of  the  1956  ginnings  were 
Strict  Low  Middling  and  11. 9  percent  of  the  1957  ginnings  were  in  this  grade 

The  quality  of  the  carryover  on  August  1,  1957  was  lower  than  it  had 
been  for  several  years.    The  grade  index  was  9I.9  (Middling  white  =  100 ) 
compared  with  93*2  for  the  195^  carryover.    This  was  the  lowest  grade  index 
since  the  carryover  of  1952.    The  average  staple  length  of  the  1957  carryover 
was  1  inch  which  was  the  lowest  average  staple  length  since  the  carryover  of 
191*6. 

Domestic  Mill 

Consumption  of  Cotton 

Domestic  mill  consxmrption  of  cotton  from  August  1,  1957  through  July 
31,  1958  probably  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  8,617,000  bales  of  I956-57. 
The  average  daily  rate  of  consumption  during  August  1957  was  33>327  bales. 
This  was  99^  bales  below  the  average  rate  for  August  1956  and  was  slightly 
more  than  a  normal  seasonal  increase  from  the  2^,kSk  bale  rate  of  July  1957* 
The  ratio  of  stocks  of  gray  goods  to  tuafilled  orders  at  the  mill  level 
declined  sharply  in  May  1957  from  April.    However,  since  that  time  the  ratio 
has  tended  to  increase.    In  June  it  increased  to  .59  compared  with  .^k  in 
May,  and  preliminary  information  for  July  indicates  a  further  increase. 
(See  table  2.)    This  ratio  tends  to  lead  consimiption  by  several  months  with 
increases  in  the  ratio  indicating  decreases  in  consumption  and  vice  versa. 

The  period  of  reporting  for  domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  for 
the  1956-57  season  started  2  days  before  August  1,  1956  and  ended  2  days 
after  July  31*  1957*    'Ehe  consximption  during  the  actual  period  covered  was 
approximately  8,736,000  bales.    When  consumption  is  adjusted  for  the  k  days 
explained  above  to  bring  the  period  to  a  calendar  marketing  year,  con- 
sumption was  about  8.6  million. 
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Table  2. — Cotton  "broad  woven  goods  at  cotton  mills:    Ratio  of  stocks  to 
^mfilled  orders.  United  States,  by  months,  January  195^  to  date 


Year 

End  of  month 

peginning 
January  1 

Jan. 

:  Feb. 

:  Mar. 

:  Apr. 

:    May  : 

June 

195^  i 

•  po 

.  J  J 

.36 

.38 

XL 

.38 

.36 

1956  : 

.22 

.22 

.27 

.30 

.Mf 

1957  : 

\  .52 

.55 

.57 

.63 

.5if 

.59 

:    July  : 

Aug.  : 

Sept.  : 

Oct.  : 

Nov.     :  Dec. 

:  Av. 

195^  : 

\  .52 

.53 

M 

M 

M  .39 

.51 

1955 

\  .33 

.28 

.26 

.25 

.23  .23 

.32 

1956 

\  .48 

.51^ 

.51 

.in 

,he  .49 

.39 

Coniputed  from  records  of  The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. 


Mill  Margins 

Mill  margins,  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  amount  of  fabric 
made  from  a  poTind  of  cotton  and  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  cotton,  dropped  stead.- 
ily  from  CXitober  1956  to  July  1957*  The  declines  in  mill  margins  were  caused 
by  declines  in  the  value  of  fabric  and  increases  in  the  price  of  cotton. 
Although  the  avera^ge  fabric  value  continued  to  decline  in  August,  cotton 
prices  declined  more.  As  a  result  the  average  mill  margin  for  I7  construc- 
tions of  gray  goods  increased.  In  July  the  average  mill  margin  for  17 
constructions  of  gray  goods  was  down  to  26.75  cents  per  pound,  the  lowest 
since  December  \9^»  The  average  mill  margin  in  August  increased  to 
2'J.kS  cents.  The  average  fabric  value  in  August  was  down  to  6O.9I  cents, 
the  lowest  point  since  J\ily  19^9.  The  value  of  the  fabric,  the  price  of 
cotton  used  in  the  fabric,  and  the  mi3J.  margins  are  shown  in  table  3. 
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Table  3.— Fabric  value,  cotton  price  and  mill  margin,  per 
pound.  United  States,  by  months,  August  I955  to  date 


Month 


Fabric  value 
(17  constructions  ) 


Cotton  price 


Mill  margin 


:  1955- 
:  1956  . 

:  1956- : 
:  1957  : 

• 

1957- 
1958 

!  1955- 
;  1956 

:  1956- : 
:  1957  : 

1957- 
1958 

!  1955- 

!  1956 

:  1956- : 

i  1957  ! 

1957- 
1958 

Cents 

CGTVfcg 

oenos 

oenT^s 

Aug.  ; 

63.16 

6O.QI 

Jy  .  yy 

^"^  ^6 

■^"^  4p 

yj  ,±0 

OV  IlQ 

Sept •  J 

6^  2S 

Ln  -  Ll 

'^'i  06 

Jj  1 

pA  Q1 

PQ  ^ft 
.DO 

Oct.  : 

65.06 

6if.55 

35.28 

33.80 

29.78 

30.75 

Nov.  : 

65.82 

64.39 

.  y^ 

■^4  02 

^0  24 

Dec.  : 

66.65 

64.07 

35.57 

34.27 

31.08 

29.80 

Jan.  : 

67.30 

63.62 

36.04 

34.43 

31.26 

29.19 

Feb.  : 

67.i^6 

63.02 

36.78 

34.71 

30.68 

28.31 

MiEir.  : 

66.80 

62.40 

36.92 

34.39 

29.88 

28.01 

Apr.  : 

66.39 

62.07 

36.80 

34.42 

29.59 

27.65 

May  : 

65.98 

61.52 

36.73 

34.49 

29.25 

27.03 

June  : 

65.23 

61.26 

36.69 

34.45 

28.54 

26.81 

July  : 

64.38 

61.17 

35.46 

34.42 

28.92 

26.75 

Average 

65.68 

62.91 

36.07 

34.19 

29.61 

28.72 

Cotton  Products 
Export  Payments 

During  the  I956-57  marketing  year,  export  payments  were  made  on  cotton 
products  which  were  exported.    These  payments  were  given  to  compensate  domes- 
tic cotton  textile  producers  for  the  cheaper  cotton  available  to  foreign 
mills  through  the  CCC  export  program.    Payments  in  the  year  ended  July  3I 
amounted  to  about  13.9  million  dollars  and  covered  about  195.6  million  pounds 
of    products.    These  products  range  from  card  strips, comber  noils/  and  other 
types  of  spinnable  waste  to  finished  apparel.    The  details  of  the  amount  of 
payment  and  quantity  covered  by  the  payment  by  class  of  product  are  shown  in 
table  16.  .  I 

In  August  1957,  total  payments  amounted  to  about  1.2  million  dollars 
and  covered  I7.I  million  pounds  of  products.    This  compares  with  payments 
during  the  same  month  a  year  earlier  of  about  0.1  million  dollars  covering 
about  1,6  million  pounds  of  products.    (See  table, I6.) 
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Exports  of  Cotton 
to  Decline 

Exports  of  cotton  from  the  U.  S.  in  1957-58  probably  will  "be  "between 
5  and  6  million  running  bales.    This  is  a  decline  from  the  7.6  million  bales 
exported  in  1956-57  but  larger  than  exports  in  any  other  season  since  1951-52. 

Exports  in  July  1957  were  about  Ul7,607  running  bales.    This  was 
282,982  bales  larger  than  exports  in  the  same  mon-tii  a  year  earlier  and  larger 
than  exports  in  any  Jvly  since  1933. 

Estimated  exports  are  predicated  on  the  following  estimates  of  supply 
and  distribution  in  the  foreign  free  world. 


Table  k»-  Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution,  in  the  foreign 
free  world,  1956-57  and  1957-58 


Item 

;     1956-57  1/ 

:  1957-58  2/ 

:    Million  bales 

Million  bales 

Starting  carryover 

8.0 

10.1 

Production 

:  15.8 

16.0 

Imports  frcm  U.  S. 

7.6 

3/5.5 

Total  supply 

:  31.^ 

31.6 

Consumption 

20.7 

21.0 

Exports  to  U.  S.,  net  exports  to 

Conmiunistic  countries,  and  destroyed  ; 

.6 

Total  disappearance 

21.3 

21.9 

Ending  carryover  : 

10.1 

9.7 

1/  prpliTninftTy.    SouTce:    Foreign  Agriciiltural  Service.    2/  Estimated, 
3/Mid -point  of  5  to  6  million  bale  range,    k/  Incl\ides  exports  from  the  U.  S. 
to  Poland  of  100  to  200  thousand  bales. 


Stocks  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  world  increased  by  about  2.1  mil- 
lion bales  between  August  1,  1956  and  August  1,  1957.    This  increase  in  stocks 
was  largely  caused  by  the  sharp  decline  in  U.  S.  export  prices  between  1955-56 
and  1956-57.    If  export  prices  continue  at  the  present  level,  stocks  of  cotton 
abroad  are  not  expected  to  vary  much  between  August  1,  1957  and  August  1,  1958. 
Estimated  stocks  of  9.7  million  bales  at  the  end  of  the  cxirrent  season  are 
about  the  same  as  stocks  on  August  1,  1955.    However,  consxjmption  of  cotton  in 
the  foreign  free  world  in  1957-58  is  estimated  to  be  more  than  10  percent 
above  consumption  in  195^-55.    If  the  ratio  of  ending  stocks  to  consumption 
should  be  the  same  in  1957-58  as  in  195^-55,  stocks  of  cotton  in  the  foreign 
free  world  would  be  about  10.9  niillion  bales. 
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Consumption  of  cotton  in  the  foreign  free  vorld  increased  by  about 
1.5  million  bales  in  I956-57  over  I955-56.    The  rate  of  increase  in  1957-58  is 
expected  to  be  relatively  small.    The  leveling  off  is  expected  because  stocks 
of  textiles  abroad  are  reported  to  have  increased  some  in  the  past  year.  As 
a  result,  mills  in  some  countries  such  as  Japan  are  not  expected  to  produce 
as  much  yarn  and  fabric  nor  consume  as  much  cotton  in  1957-58  as  in  the 
preceding  season.    Such  cutbacks  are  expected  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  increased  cotton  consumption  in  other  countries,  principally  in  cotton 
exporting  countries  such  as  Pakistan. 

U.  S.  Export  Prices 
Below  Foreign  Spot 
Market  Prices 

In  general,  foreign  spot  maxket  prices  for  conrpara"ble  qualities  of 
foreign  growths  continued  above  U.  S.  export  prices  during  July  and  August. 
(See  table  18.)    This  situation  has  prevailed  in  general  for  more  than  a  year. 

The  competitive  price  relationship  between  U.  S.  and  foreign  cotton 
steirted  with  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  for  export  at  competitive  world  prices. 
At  that  time  CCC  sales  prices  for  export  were  set  so  as  to  be  competitive 
with  prices  for  comparable  quality  of  foreign  growth.    Since  then  prices  for 
both  U.  S.  and  foreign  grown  cotton  have  increased,  but  prices  for  foreign 
grown   cotton  have  increased  more  than  prices  for  U.  S.  cotton.    Of  the  six 
comparisons  shown  in  table  20,  prices  were  higher  in  all  cases  for  the  1956-57 
season.    The  reverse  was  true,  however,  before  the  CCC  export  program  became 
effective  for  all  qualities  of  cotton.    In  the  1955-56  season,  U»  S.  spot 
market  prices  were  higher  than  the  foreign  spot  market  prices  for  comparable 
foreign  qualities  for  five  of  the  six  growths.     (See  table  19.) 

The  data  used  for  comparison  purposes  are  spot  market  prices  for 
foreign  growths  and  spot  market  prices  or  CCC  selling  prices  for  U.  S.  cotton. 
Cotton  landed  in  the  country  of  consumption  will  sell  for  somevAiat  different 
prices  than  the  spot  market  prices.    But  the  relationship  shown  in  the  tables 
mentioned  above  indicate,  in  general,  the  type  of  relationship  between  prices 
for  U.  S.  and  foreign  grown  cotton  which  prevails  or  has  prevailed  in  the 
consuming  countries. 

U.  S.  Government  Financing 
~  of  Cotton  Exports 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  allotted  about  227  million  dollars  to  finance 
the  export  of  cotton  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958.    If  coaipletely 
used,  these  funds  will  finance  the  export  of  about  I.5  million  bales  of 
cotton.    This  compares  with  exports  of  about  2,7  million  bales  financed  with 
h03  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1957.    (See  table  5.) 
Additional  funds  may  be  made  available  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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Cotton  export  agreements  totaling  about  about  Ml-  million  dollars  were 
made  with  India  and  Indonesia  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  kQO,  but  purchase 
authorizations  have  not  been  issued. 


Table  5 . — Programs  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  financing  cotton 
exports:    Fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1955,  1956  and  1957 


•    1955-56  1/ 

:    1956-57  1/  ; 

.       1957-58  2/ 

:  Value  • 

[Quantity 

:  Value  j 

;  Quantity 

:  Value  : 

.  Quantity 

Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 
dollars  bales  3/  do] lars  bales  3/  dollars    bales  3/ 


E3cport-Iii5>ort  Bank  Loans  : 

:  60.5 

0.4 

63.6 

0.4 

115.6 

0.8 

International  Coopera-  : 

tion  Administration  ; 

102.3 

.6 

130.3 

.9 

38.6 

.3 

Public  Law  kOO  ! 

Title  I  ; 

'',  86.6 

.5 

210.2 

l.k 

4/66.8 

.4 

Title  II  : 

5/ 

.1 

5/ 

5.8 

Total  ! 

93.0 

.5 

210.3 

1.4 

72.6 

.4 

Grand  total  : 

255.8 

1.5 

kOk.2 

2.7 

226.8 

1.5 

1/  Authorized  for  delivery,  shipments,  and  disbursements.    2/  Authorized 
for  delivery.    3/  Running  bales.    4/  Does  not  include  agreements  for  which 
purchase  authorizations  have  not  been  issued  amounting  to  about  44.5  million 
dollars. 5/  Less  than  50,000  bales. 


The  above  data  do  not  cover  cotton  exchanged  by  CCC  in  barter  operations 

The  amount  of  cotton  transferred  by  CCC  for  use  in  barter  operations  during 
the  last  3  fiscal  years  was: 

Year  1,000  bales 

195^^5  1 

1955-  56  53 

1956-  57  951 


About  45  million  dollars  worth  of  cotton  was  exchanged  for  U.  S. 
military  housing  in  France.    About  35  million  dollars  of  this  cotton  had  not 
been  transferred  by  CCC  as  of  June  30.    New  administrative  regulations  place 
stringent  conditions  on  barter  exporters  and  it  is  anticipated  that  barter 
transactions  will  be  reduced. 
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Sales  of  Cotton 
by  CCC  for  Export 

Sales  of  cotton  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  export  between 
August  15,  1957  and  August  1,  I958  totaled  3.7  million  bales  as  of  September 
17. .  Of  this  total,  17,672  bales  were  sold  on  September  17 .    The  average  price 
for  Middling,  1-inch,  basis  average  location,  for  this  sale  was  27.24  cents 
per  pound.    Sales  a  year  earlier  for  export  before  August  I5,  1957  were  about 

3.8  million  bales. 

Carryover  of 
Cotton  Declines 

The  carryover  of  cotton  on  August  1,  1957  was  about  11.2  million  bales. 
This  is  about  3*3  million  bales  smaller  than  that  of  a  year  earlier.  The 
carryover  two  years  earlier  was  11.2  million  bales.    Of  the  total  carryover  on 
August  1,  about  1.2  million  bales  were  held  at  consuming  establishments.  This 
figure  compares  with  about  O.9  million  bales  a  year  earlier. 

CCC  Stocks  of 
Cotton  Decline 

Stocks  of  cotton  held  by  the  CCC  (owned  and  held  as  collateral  against 
outstanding  loans  but  excluding  cotton  sold  for  export)    on  August  2  were 
about  5.2  million  bales.    This  compares  with  stocks  a  year  eeirlier  of  about 

9.9  million  bales.    By  September  I3  these  stocks  had  declined  to  5»1  million 
bales •  ( See  table  6 . )  CCC  owned  almost  all  of  the  total  stocks  that  it  held  on 
August  1.    Since  then  only  a  small  amount  of  cotton  from  the  1957  crop  has 
gone  under  loan  and  on  September  I3,  about  64,000  bales  were  held  as  colla- 
teral under  the  1957  loan.    CCC  also  owns  about  2,000  bales  of  extra-long 
staple  cotton. 

Table  6.-  CCC  stocks  of  cotton,  Ifeited  States,  I957-58 


Extra-long  staple  1/ 


Date 


Total 


Upland 


Owned 
2/ 


1957 
loan 


Total 


Secre- 
tfiury's 
account 


Owned 


1957 
loan 


Total 


1957 
Aug.  2 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  16 
Aug.  23 
Aug.  30 
Sept.  6 
Sept.  13 


1,000 
bales 

5,184 
5,184 
5,122 
5,113 
5,091 
5,098 
5.092 


1,000 
bales 

5,182 
5,182 
5,120 
5,108 

5,079 
5,069 
5,026 


1,000 
bales 


3/ 
i/ 
3 
10 

27 
64 


1,000 
bales 

5,182 
5,182 
5,120 
5,111 
5,089 
5,096 
5,090 


1,000 
bales 

2L 


1,000 
bales 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


1,000 
bales 


1/  Includes  Americcui  Egyptian  Sealand  and  Sea- island. 
2/  Estimated  stock,         Less  than  500  bales. 


1,000 
bales 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


I 
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Imports  of  Cotton 

About  89,000  bales  of  cotton  were  imported  into  the  U.  S.  in  I956-57. 
This  includes  all  types  of  cotton,  extra-long  staple,  upland,  and  Asiatic 
short  staple.    Of  this  total  about  ^5,000  bales  were  imported  from  Peru  and 
Egypt,  normally  suppliers  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  to  the  U.  S. 

The  Bureau  of  Customs  reported  that  the  1956-57  season  import  quota 
for  extra-long  staple  cotton  of  about  95,ll8  bales  h€id  been  filled.  About 
47,000  bales  of  this  quota  were  filled  with  cotton  from  the  strategic  stock- 
pile.   Imports  during  the  1957-58  season  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  in 
1956-57,  particularly  extra-long  staple  cotton  which  is  expected  to^rise  above 
the  low  level  of  1956-57.    (See  page  I6.) 


Table  7.-  Cotton:    Imports,  by  staple  length. 
United  States,  195^  to  date 

Year 
beginning  ' 
August  1 

:  Rough 

: under  3/U  , 

: ,  inch 

"lfederl-V8-  1-1/8  inches    :  1-11/16  . 
'    inches    *        .^^             *    inches  ! 
!                  : 1-11/16  inches  '  and  over  : 

!  Total 

1951*  i 

1955  s 

1956  ; 

;  Bales  1/     Bales  1/        Bales  1/           Bales  1/          Bales  1/ 

:    29,268       22,060             78,896             19,596  1^9,820 
28,073       22,325            71,66k            15,377  137,^39 
19,328      20,961f            k2,0Qh              6,232  88,608 

1/  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight. 


Support  Prices  for 
Upland  Cotton 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on  August  8  that  'the  support 
price  for  1957  crop  upland  cotton,  basis  Middling  7/8  inch,  will  be  28.81  cents 
per  pound.    This  is  78  percent  of  the  parity  price  in  effect  on  August  1,  1957 
of  36.93  cents  per  pound.    The  average  rate  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  is 
32.31  cents  per  pound.    The  quality  differentials  for  the  upland  loan  were 
published  in  the  May  Cotton  Situation,  CS-I70. 

Market  Prices  Decline 

The  average  l^spot  market  price    for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  during 
August  was  about  33.63  cents  per  pound.    This  compares  with  33-99    cents  in 
July  and  33.01  cents  in  August  1956.    The  average  s^t  market  price  in  August 
was  the  lowest  for  any  month  since  January  1957*    (See  table  8.)    Average  spot 
market  prices  have  declined  rather  steadily  since  the  start  of  the  season  from 
33.88  on  August  1  to  33.18  cents  per  pound  on  September  20.    These  prices  3 
compare  with  the  average  current  support  price  at  the  l4-si)ot  markets  for  1 
Middling  1  inch  of  32.56  cents  per  pound. 
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Table  8. — Cotton:    Middling  1  inch:    Monthly  average  spot  price  per 
pound,  Ik  markets,  August  1955  to  date 


Month 

:  1955-56 

:  1956-57 

:  1957-50 

^    jrrice  per  pounci 

;  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

August  ; 

i  3^.97 

33.01 

33.63  ' 

September  ; 

1  3^.32 

33.07 

October  i 

:  3^.21 

33.19 

November  j 

t  3^.85 

33.19 

December  j 

t  3'*.8l 

33.15 

Janxiary  ; 

:  35.17 

33.41 

!                 30»  <cv 

35*  ( ( 

March  ; 

36.1)4 

33.82 

April  ! 

36.42 

33.87 

May  ! 

36.38 

33.89 

June  : 

36.41 

33.97 

J\jly  J 

35.29 

33.99 

Average  ; 

35.45 

33.53 

Prices  Received  by 
Farmers  Increase 


The  average  price  of  32.83  cents  per  pound  received  by  fanners  in  mid- 
August  for  upland  cotton  was  I.7  cents  above  a  year  earlier.    It  was  the 
highest  mid-month  farm  price  since  October  1955.    The  mid-Axigust  price  was 
about  89  percent  of  the  parity  price.    This  compares  with  87  percent  in 
July  1957  and  August  I956. 

Extra-Long  Staple 
Cotton 

The  discussion  above  has  been  concerned  with  all  cotton  produced  in 
the  U.  S.  unless  upland  cotton  has  been  specified.    The  discussion  which 
follows  is  concerned  with  extra-long  staple  cotton. 

The  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  within  the  U.  S.  in  the  1956-57 
season  totaled  about  225,000  bales.    This  supply  consisted  of  a  starting 
carryover  of  around  128,000  bales,  production  of  about  49,000,  smd  imports  of 
about  48,000.    Disappeetrance  in  the  U.  S.  during  this  season  consisted  of 
about  167,000  bales — consumption  of  around  109,000  and  exports  of  58,000. 
The  ending  carryover  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was  about 
49,900  bales,  about  10,000  bales  smaller  than  obtained  by  deducting  disappear- 
ance from  the  supply. 
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U.  S.  exports  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  1956-57  season  were 
the  largest  on  record.    Large  expcarts  were  prohahly  caused  "by  prices  for 
American -Egyptian  cotton  that  were  competitive  with  prices  for  foreign  grown 
cotton.    For  the  same  reasons,  imports  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  were  only 
about  half  of  the  import  quota  of  approximately  95,000  bales.     (See  table  7.) 

Information  for  the  1957-58  season  is  tentative,  but  stocks  of  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  in  Sudan  are  reported  high,  Egypt  has  increased  its  acreage 
planted  to  extra-long  staple  cotton,  and  Peru  may  hold  relatively  close  to 
the  high  production  of  1956-57'    These  circumstances  probably  indicate  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  foreign  laroducing 
countries,  a  lessening  in  the  demand  for  U.  S.  exports  of  extra-long  staple 
cotton,  and  an  increase  in  imports  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  by  the  U.  S. 

The  carryover  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  in  the  U.  S.,  mentioned  above, 
does  not  include  any  cotton  which  was  in  the  strategic  stockpile.  Recently 
50,000  bales  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  from  the  strategic  stockpile  hawe  been 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    If  al.l  of  the 
50,000  bales  are  sold  between  now  and  August  1,  1958^  the  supply  of  cotton  in 
the  1957-58  season  will  be  increased  by  that  amount.    Without  the  50,000  bales, 
the  supply  would  probably  be  about  the  same  as  in  1956-57* 

In  addition  to  the  50,000  bales  of  American-Egyptian  cotton  released  to 
CCC,  about  220,000  running  bales  remained  in  the  strategic  stockpile.    A  plan 
for  its  disposal  was  sent  to  the  Congress  on  August  29.    If  Congress  approves 
the  plan  with-?"  6  months,  the  cotton  will  be  disposed  of  as  outlined  below: 

1.  The  cotton  can  be  sold  by  CCC  at  not  less  than  110  percent 
of  the  current  support  price. 

2.  About  56,000  bales  of  the  strategic  stockpile  may  be  sold  by 
CCC  in  any  one  marketing  year.    Cotton  already  offered  by  CCC  for 
sale  will  be  considered  as  part  of  the  sales  quota  for  the  1957-58 
marketing  year.    Any  part  of  the  sales  quota  not  sold  in  a  market- 
ing year  will  be  added  to  the  sales  quota  for  subsequent  marketing 
years. 

3.  About  58  percent  of  the  cotton  in  the  stockpile  is  domesti- 
cally grown  cotton,  or  foreign  cotton  that  has  already  been 
entered  for  consxjmption  under  the  import  quota.    The  unused  por- 
tion of  the  import  quota  for  195^-57  was  utilized  to  pass 

^7,000  bales  of  imported  extra-long  staple  cotton  through  the  quota 
and  this  cotton  is  included  in  the  58  percent  mentioned  above.  No 
imported  extra-long  staple  cotton  will  be  sold  until  it  bias  passed 
through  the  import  quota.    The  uniised  balance  in  the  import  quota  | 
that  may  remain  at  the  end  of  a  quota  year  will  be  used  to  cover 
the  remaining  k2  percent  of  the  nationeuL  stockpile. 
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Disappearance  of  extra-Long  staple  cotton  in  the  I957-58  season  vrLll 
probably  be  smaller  than  the  167,000  bales  of  1956-57.    Domestic  mill  consunrp 
tion  probably  will  be  close  to  that  of  1956-57  and  exports  probably  vill  be 
considerably  smaller  than  the  58,000  bales  of  last  season.    Exports  are 
expected  to  decline  because  of  the  larger  supply  of  extra-long  staple  cotton 
available  abroad. 

The  support  price  for  the  1957  crop  of  extra-long  staple  cotton  has 
been  set  at  an  average  of  59-70  cents  per  pomd.    This  is  75  percent  of  the 
mid -April  parity  price.    A  sched\ile  of  support  rates  for  various  qualities 
of  extra-long  staple  cotton  was  published  in  the  Cotton  Situation  for  May 
1957,  CS-170. 

Supply  and  Distribution 
of  Linters 

The  total  supply  of  cotton  linters  during  the  1956-57  crop  year  was 
about  2.7  million  bales.    This  coorpares  with  3.k  million  in  the  two  preceding 
seasons.    Both  stocks  and  production  were  smaller  during  the  current  season 
than  in  1956-57*    Imports  were  slightly  smaller.    Disappearance  during  the 
1956-57  season  was  about  1.8  million  bales,  about  14-00,000  bales  smaller  than 
a  year  earlier.    The  decline  in  disappearance  was  caused  primarily  by  a 
decline  in  consumption.    (See  table  9.) 


Table  9»-  Supply  and  distribution  of  cotton  linters. 
United  States,  195^+  to  date 


Year  - 
begin- 
ning 
Aug.  1 

Supply 

Distribution 

:  Stocks  : 
:  begin-  : 
:  ning  of: 
;  season  : 

Pro-  i 
duction  * 

; 

Net  : 
imports: 

Total 

y 

:Consump- 
:  tion 

' Exports 

Destroyed 

; Total 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 

bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 
3/ 

1,000 
bales 

1,C00 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 

1,000 
bales 
"2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1951+  i 

1955  : 

1956  kj  : 

1957  V  : 

1,51+3 
1,1+91 
1,025 

823 

1,682 
1,688 
1,1+96 

185 
20I+ 
135 

3,1+10 
3,382 
2,656 

1,1+71+ 
1,789 
1,1+36 

256 
396 
328 

25 

1,755 
2,185 
1,761+ 

1/  Includes  production  at  gins  and  delinting  plants. 
2/  Running  bales.    ^  Bales  of  500  pounds  gross  weight. 
|t/  Preliminary 
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Disappearance  of  linters  during  the  1957-58  season  probably  will  not  be 
greatly  different  from  that  of  1956-57*    Consimption  has  been  running  at  rela- 
tively low  levels  in  recent  months  and  is  likely  to  continue  low  for  several 
months.    Consumption  in  August  1957  "was  104, i|-55  bales.    Although  seasonally 
larger  than  July,  August  consumption  was  below  that  of  a  year  earlier  by  approxi 
mately  52,000  bales. 

The  supply  of  linters  probably  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  last  season, 
largely  because  of  small  stocks  at  the  start  of  the  season..    Production  plus 
imports  appear  likely  to  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  disappearance. 

Prices  for  Linters  Decline 

Prices  for  cotton  linters  declined  slightly  in  August.    For  example, 
prices  of  linters  for  grade  3>  staple  3^  were  about  8.50  cents  per  pound  in 
August,  and  for  grade  ^,  staple  5^  the  price  was  about  7*25  cents  per  pound. 
Prices  in  July  for  these  qualities  were  9 '00  cents  and  7*50  cents  respectively. 
A  year  earlier,  prices  for  these  qualities  averaged  about  7*13  and  4.75  cents 
per  pound.    Prices  for  chemical  grade  linters  also  declined  in  August  to  about 
k.06  cents  from  an  average  of  about  4.30  cents  in  July.    Prices  in  August  1956 
were  about  2.88  cents  per  pound. 

Table  10. — Average  price  of  linters  by  grade  and  staple,  Memphis, 

by  months,  August  1956  to  date 


Felting 

1  grade 

Chemical  grade 

Month 

Grade  and 

staple  1/ 

Base 

Differ- 
ential 

2  ; 

3 

!   ^  ■ 

5  : 

•  • 

6  ; 

7 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents  ( 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1956 

August  : 

8.25 

7.13 

5.75 

4.75 

3.75 

3.50 

2.88 

0.05 

September 

9.19 

7.63 

6.00 

4.88 

3.81 

3.50 

2.94 

.05 

October  ; 

9.50 

8.00 

6.60 

5.25 

4.00 

3.50 

3.30 

.05 

November 

9.69 

8.19 

6.94 

5.69 

4.63 

4.19 

4.14 

.06 

December 

9.75 

8.25 

7.33 

6.33 

5.67 

5.00 

4.88 

.07 

1957 

January 

10.30 

8.80 

7.80 

7.05 

6.05 

5.45 

5.15 

.07 

February 

10.50 

9.00 

8.00 

7.25 

6.25 

5.75 

5.25 

.07 

March 

10.50 

9.25 

8.38 

7.63 

6.38 

6.00 

5.25 

.07 

April 

9.50 

9.00 

8.00 

7.50 

6.00 

5.75 

5.25 

.07 

May 

■  9.50 

9.00 

8.00 

7.50 

6.00 

5.75 

5.00 

.07 

June 

9-50 

9.00 

8.00 

7.50 

6.00 

5.75 

4.56 

.06 

July 

9.50 

9.00 

8,00 

7.50 

6.00 

5.75 

4.30 

.06 

Average 

12  months 

9.64 

8.52 

7.4o 

6.57 

5.38 

4.99 

4.41 

.06 

1957 

August 

9.50 

8.50 

8.00 

7.25 

6.00 

5.50 

4.06 

.05 

1/  Grade  2,  staple  2,  grade  3,  staple  3^  etc. 
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Table  11.-  Cotton:    Supply  and  distribution.  United  States,  I925  to  date 


:  Supply 

:  Distribution 

!  Ginnings 

Year 
begin- 
ning 
Augo  1 

Current 

ginnings 
prior  to 
Avigust  1 

of  cur- 
rent 

season 

■  New 

'  Net 

;  Car37y— 
;  over 
•  Aug.  1  < 

crop 
prior 

to 
Aug.  1  [ 
end  of 
season 

imports 
(total 
less 
re- 
exports) 

City 
crop 

Total 
i/ 

.  Net- 
ex- 
ports 

Mill 
consianp- 
tion 

De- 
stroyed 

'  Total 
1/ 

,  1,000 
.  bales 

1,000 
bales 

2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 

2/ 

1,000 
bales 

2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1,000 
bales 
2/ 

1925 
1926 

1927 
1928 

1929 

1,610 
3,5^^3 
3.762 
2,537 
2,312 

15,961 
17,707 
12,621 
l4,208 
14, 461 

48 
163 
89 
87 
78 

314 
382 
321 
442 
368 

17,933 
21,794 
16,793 
17,273 
17,219 

8,045 
10,917 
7,529 
8,038 
6,675 

6,456 
7,190 
6,834 
7,091 
6,106 

50 
70 
20 
18 

25 

14,551 
18,177 
14,383 
15,147 
12,806 

1930 

1931  : 

1932 

1933 

193^  : 

^,530 
6,370 
9,678 
8,165 

13,677 
16,622 
12,639 
12,493 
9,372 

7 
71 
171 
100 

94 

99 
107 
124 
137 
107 

18,314 
23,169 
22,612 
20, 894 
17,317 

6,757 
8,707 
8,lil8 
7,531 
4,767 

5,263 
4,866 

6,137 
5,700 
5,361 

28 
62 
30 

40 
30 

12,048 
13,635 
14,585 
13,271 
10,158 

1935  : 

1936  : 

1937  : 

1938  : 

1939  : 

7,208 
5,409 
4,499 
11,533 
13,033 

10, 326 

12,100 
18,109 
11,465 
11,344 

41 
143 
158 
137 

32 

155 
249 
158 
132 

159 

17,730 
17,901 
22,924 
23,268 
24,568 

5,971 
5,433 
5,595 
3,325 
6,163 

6,351 
7,950 
5,748 
6,858 
7,784 

35  ■ 

45 

65 

66 

75 

12,357 
13,428 
11,408 
10,249 
14,022 

19^0  : 
19^1  : 
19^2  : 
19^3  : 
19*+^+  : 

10,564 
12,166 
10,640 
10,657 
10,744 

12,266 
10,493 
12,389 
11,021 
11,791 

2 
49 

107 
48 

133 

188 
252 
168 

129 
190 

23,020 
22,959 
23,305 
21,856 
22,858 

1,112 
1,125 
l,ij-80 
1,138 
2,007 

9,722 
11,170 
11,100 

9,943 
9,568 

70 
50 
60 
50 
50 

10,904 
12,345 
12,640 
11,131 
11,625 

19^5  : 
19^6  : 

19i^7  : 
19kQ  : 

19*^9  : 

11,164 
7,326 
2,530 
3,080 
5,287 

8,681 
8,346 
11,364 
14,321 
15,611 

172 

194 
259 
298 
283 

343 
270 
234 
163 
245 

35 
26 
30 
27 

20,359 
16,170 
14,412 
17,892 
21,453 

3,613 
3,544 
1,968 
4,748 
5,769 

9,163 
10,025 
9,354 
7,795 
8,851 

60 
16 
20 
35 
37 

12,836 
13,585 
11,342 
12, 578 
14,657 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 

6,846 
2,278 
2,789 
5,605 
9,728 

9,625 
14,852 
1  •,  1  (9 

15,971 
13,230 

223 
176 

388 
314 

188 
72 
193 
l42 
146 

28 
40 
42 

^+3 
46 

16, 910 
17,4l8 
18,149 
22,149 
23,464 

4,117 
5,515 
3,048 
3,760 
3,445 

3/10,509 
3/9,196 
3/9,461 
0,576 
8,841 

27 
35 
50 
75 
60 

14,653 
14,746 
12,559 
12,411 
12,346 

1955  : 

1956  k/  : 

1957  2/  : 

11,205 
14,  529 
11,224 

14,228 
12,7it6 
12,569 

405 
232 

137 
84 
100 

47 
50 

26,022 
27,642 
23,893 

2,214 

7,593 
5,500 

3/9,210 

3/8,637 
8,600 

11,424 
16,210 
14,100 

1/  Totals  were  made  before  data  were  rounded  to  thousands. 

2/  Running  bales  except  "Net  imports"  which  is  in  bales  of  500  pounds  each. 

3/  Adjusted  to  period  Avigust  1-July  31  • 

%/  Preliminary.    5/  Estimated. 

Table  1  of  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  "Cotton  Production  and  Distribution" 
except  for  1956  and  1957  which  are  from  subsequent  Census  Reports. 
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Tatle  12  .-  Production  of  cotton  "by  regions.  United  States,  I930  to  date 


Production 


West 
1/ 


[  South- 

' Delta 

South-  * 

west 

States 

east 

*  2/ 

3/ 

4/  * 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

500 

500 

500 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

gr  oVt . 

gr .wt  o 

gr  .wt . 

4,892 

3,589 

4,933 

6,582 

4,658 

-r  J  V 

5,58i^ 

3,921 

3,228 

5,69^^ 

3,389 

3,556 

2,722 

3,157 

3,291 

3,523 

3,171 

3,495 

3,223 

4,724 

3,708 

5,927 

6,787 

5,017 

3,6k9 

4,572 

3,007 

3,372 

4,645 

3,052 

United 
States 


Percentage  of  U.  S.  crop 


West 
1/ 


1,000 
bales 

500 

lb. 
gr.vt. 

13,932 
17,097 
13,003 
13,047 
9,636 
10,638 

12,399 
18,946 

11,943 
11,817 

12,566 
10,744 
12,817 
11,427 
12,230 
9,015 
8,640 
11,860 

14,877 
16,128 

10,014 
15,149 
15,139 
16,465 
13,696 
14,721 


South- 
west 

2/ 


Delta 
States 

3/ 


South- 
east 

V 


1,000 
bales 

500 

lb„ 
gr.wtc 

519 
393 
270 
407 
466 
449 
774 
l,2l4 
716 
747 

868 
691 
706 
580 

579 
576 
758 
1,185 
1,532 
2,087 

1,639 
2,842 
3,098 
3,167 
2,716 
2,201 
2,578 
2,593 


4,036 
3,370 
3,746 
3,207 
3,280 
2,079 
1,931 
3,767 
3,527 
6, 650 

3,188 
4,536 
4,072 
4,754 
4,233 
4,502 

^% 


4,122 
4,266 
5,108 
4,502 

4,939 
3,644 

3,413 
4,192 
6,282 
4,878 

3,518 
4,467 
5,068 
5,646 
4,507 
5,313 
4,629 
4,029 


3,540 
2,417 
3,256 
3,138 
3,432 
2,716 
2,539 
2,716 
3,536 
2,512 

1,667 
3,304 
2,901 
2,899 
2,240 
2,705 
2,227 
1,727 


Pet. 

Pcto 

Pet. 

Pet. 

4 

35 

26 

35 

2 

39 

32 

27 

2 

43 

30 

25 

3 

44 

26 

27 

5 

33 

34 

4 

33 

30 

33 

6 

26 

38 

30 

6 

31 

36 

27 

6 

31 

38 

25 

6 

29 

39 

26 

7 

32 

33 

28 

6 

31 

40 

23 

6  . 

29 

40 

25 

5 

28 

39 

28 

5 

27 

40 

28 

7 

23 

40 

30 

9 

22 

39 

30 

10 

32 

35 

23 

10 

24 

42 

24 

13 

41 

30 

16 

16 

32 

35 

17 

19 

30 

29 

22 

21 

27 

33 

19 

19 

29 

34 

18 

20 

31 

33 

16 

15 

31 

36 

18 

19 

35 

17 

20 

% 

32 

14 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  /urkansas ,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
and  Kentucky. 

4/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 

5/  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  September  9^  1957* 
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Table  13.-  Cotton:    Acreage,  production  and  yield  forecast,  by  States, 
crop  of  1957  vith  comparisons:    August  8,  1957 


:  Area  in 

:      Lint  yield  per 

Production 

.  CUJ-liXVa.— 

harvested  acre 

state 

'.Tulv  1 
•1QS7  Ipqc; 

Average 

1956 

•Indi- 
■ cated 

Average 

1956 

:  1957 
:  crop 

•Percent 

>  CL  V  cx  cl^C 

:  percent 

19^-55 

1957 

19^-55 

crop 

•  XUCIX— 

:  cated 

.change 
\  from 

:not  har-  : 

2/  ' 

:  August 

:  1956 

; vested  1/ ; 

:  1 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

acres 

Pounds  Pounds 

Pounds 

1  / 

ii/ 

V 

Percent 

ViUl  OXI    L/dX  UJ-XXicL 

3y-L 

339 

)i  )iO 

449 

359 

250 

-30 

OULLOli    OctX  LJdmJLljJcx 

pup 

305 

360 

337 

OM-7 

513 

355 

-31 

26if 

379 

579 

579 

4o0 

-til 

1  t-XiXIcbbCC  < 

37^ 

4-79 

579 

552 

1.0/^ 

-13 

i\j.aDciins< 

296 

370 

\.r\\. 

oyx 

750 

-17 

1  "^(^^ 

363 

i483 

471 

1,702 

1,609 

1, 3W 

1  v 
--»-( 

ruosouxx  , 

586 

386 

385 

),  )iQ 

44o 

245 

-4> 

iirj\.ansas  , 

x,xjo 

360 

500 

it-73 

1,444 

1,426 

1,120 

-ill 

LiOU-Lsxana  < 

HOX 

357 

if96 

to6 

oOd 

501 

390 

-33 

VjIS  1  rUf  lUIUd.  , 

170 

175 

209 

37^^ 

261 

2i|-5 

—  0 

Texas  : 

5,926 

208 

280 

^6 

3,7^2 

3,615 

3,775 

+  h 

Nev  Mexico  ; 

181 

551 

797 

729 

253 

301 

275 

-  9 

Arizona  : 

356 

718 

1,108 

1,119 

620 

829 

830 

5/ 

California 

721 

683 

92i^ 

982 

l,2lt9 

1,W 

1,^75 

+  2 

Other  States  6/. 

Mi- 

295 

3^1 

3^2 

^9 

32 

-22 

United  States  : 

ls,  723 

300 

i}09 

i^l6 

13,669  13,310 

11,897 

-11 

American  : 

Egyptian  7/ 

80.7 

l408 

583 

568 

36.8 

50.3 

95.5 

+90 

1/  19^7-56  Average  percent  not  harvested  incl\ides  acres  abandoned,  removed 
for  compliance,  and  placed  in  Soil  Bank  Acreage  Reserve. 

2/  On  acres  in  cultivation  July  1  less  19^7-56  average  percent  not 
harvested. 

3/  Production  ginned  and  to  be  ginned. 

%J  Bales  of  500  poionds  gross  weight.    A  500-pound  bale  contains  about  ii80 
net  pounds  of  lint. 

5/  Increase  less  than  0«5  percent. 

%J  Includes  Virginia,  Florida,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Kansas  and  Nevada, 
7/  Included  in  State  and  United  States  totals. 

Crop  Reporting  Board,  August  8,  1957* 
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Table  ik.-  Cotton:  Yield  per  acre  on  harvested  acreage, 
United  States  and  regions,  1930  to  date 


;  West 

y 

]  Southwest  2/ 

Delta 

3/ 

[  Southeast  4/ 

'  U. 

s. 

Year 

Actual* 

Trend 

^Acttial] 
*  • 

XX  criiu. 

[  Actual] 

21 

*Actiial| 

2J 

2/  > 

2! 

,  Actual 

:  Lb.-, 

Lb. 

LiD. 

liD. 

Lb. 

Lb, 

JLiDs 

ijD. 

Lb. 

Lb. 

117 

1  k^ 
l^P 

1  i^k 
xpH- 

OOl 

ono 

1  "^7 
xp  1 

1 70 
X 19 

h.00 

1  7k 
lf4 

1  ko 

Pkft 

00 

91  1 

r.  1  1 

91  9 

1  7ft 
X  fO 

•570 

h.00 

163 

139 

iftl 
xox 

91  n 

176 

218 

1  7k 

X  (H 

1  Q9 

196 

11+4 

PPQ 

240 

231 

91 

1  ok 

193^ 

:  ^97 

if6l 

1  no 

ipu 

216 

240 

0'3  A 

0*3  cr 

235 

172 

202 

14.81 

1  Rk 
Xp4 

^xc 

PRO 

9kq 

OQft 

oo 

Ifti^ 

xop 

91  1 
iiXX 

pu  f 

n  1 
1  1 X 

xpo 

P78 

okQ 

1  QQ 

91  ^ 
d±^ 

J-^J  1 

m  7 
pj- 1 

190 

157 

P78 

288 

246 

Old 
d(U 

iLdd 

-l-l?jO 

pxo 

167 

156 

^1  ft 

JXO 

9  07 

229 

251 

d^O 

99ft 
dd\J 

1939 

;  587 

5li^ 

15  1 

1 

103 

324 

311 

o)l  Q 

OCT 

238 

238 

1  oUn 

pxo 

1  fto 

1 

xoy 

p8q 

^^1 

oftn 

0^0 

91^9 
djd 

9'^n 

<ipU 

1  'yo 

xf:5 

1 7^ 
lio 

•^T  k 

dSJO 

97^ 

d^d 

00 

T  olio 

Rl  ft 

pxo 

183 

167 

J  1  0 

284 

275 

079 

03 

RC57 
1 

166 

169 

^90 

285 

281 

9i^k 
dO^ 

dpD 

19^*-^^ 

•  ^97 

525 

1  ft7 
10  f 

1  '71 
1(1 

393 

340 

op9 

293 

299 

264 

1  kt; 
145 

1  TO 

1(9 

■50^ 

?kl 

oi 

310 

oft/C 

O^k 

9^ 

1  00 

132 

lOii 

?kl 

oftn 

iiOO 

00 

979 

c;7ft 

p  fO 

191 

180 

■51  k 

jjP 

286 

292 

9^7 

971 

po  ( 

RQ7 

176 

180 

koi 

^^ft 

351 

291 

3x-L 

97k 

19^9 

:  620 

613 

257 

1  ftc 
105 

301 

337 

213 

2o2 

282 

277 

\  OH 

op  f 

lOS 

J^P 

20Q 

281 

0^0 

9ft^ 

1951 

00:5 

163 

211 

000 

J" 

0*70 

3  f2 

331 

294 

do9 

307 

1952 

'  629 

721 

164 

220 

366 

392 

277 

302 

280 

?22 

1953 

•  61+6 

769 

230 

236 

385 

403 

275 

305 

324 

337 

195^ 

862 

235 

395 

296 

34l 

1955 

818 

281 

536 

405 

4l7 

1956  6/ 

:  957 

269 

359 

li09 

1957  t 

:  996 

322 

518 

376. 

446 

1/  West  includes  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada, 
2/  Southwest  includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/  Delta  includes  Missouri,  Arl^ansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
and  Kentuclsyo 

4/  Southeast  includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
and  Alabama. 

5/  Trend  yield  is  9-year  centered  average  yield. 

%J  Preliminary,  Crop  Reporting  Board  report  of  September  9,  1957. 

Crop  Reporting  Board. 
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Table  15 .-Cotton:    Harvested  acreage  by  regions  and  each  region  as  a 
percentage  of  total  -harvested  acreage.  United  States,  I930  to  date 


Crop 
year 

begin- 
ning 

Aug.  1 


West 

1/ 


Southwest 

2/ 


Delta 

1/ 


Southeast 


V 


Total 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
193^ 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

19^ 
19kl 
19^12 
I9h3 
I9hk 
19k3 
19k6 
19h7 
19^16 
l9i^9 

1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^ 
1955 
1956 
1957  5/ 


1,000 
acres 

608 
^93 
3^ 
hh3 
hh9 

692 
1,078 

638 
608 

675 
719 
756 
601 
559 
587 
622 
922 
1,291^- 
1,611 

1,026 
2,179 
2,357 
2,3^^•7 
1,509 
1,287 
1,290 
l,2k9 


Per- 
cent 

1.4 

1.3 
1.0 
1.5 
1.7 
1.7 
2.3 
3.2 
2.6 
2.6 

2.8 
3.2 

3.3 
2.8 
2.8 

3.5 
h.3 
5.6 

5.9 

5.8 
8.1 

9.1 
9.6 
7.8 
7.6 
8.3 
9.1 


I,  000 
acres 

20,069 
18,132 

16,443 
13,930 
12,7^46 
12,976 
13,849 
14,912 
10,441 
10,304 

10,294 
9,376 
9,829 
9,280 
8,430 
6,885 
7,020 

9,472 
9,638 

12,4D0 

7,^95 
13,335 

II,  920 
9,920 
8,660 
7,690 

6,915 
6,500 


Per-  1,000 
cent  acres 


47.3 
kS.Q 

45.7 
47.4 
47.4 
47.2 
k6.6 
44.4 
43.1 
^3.3 

43.2 
k2.2 

43.5 
43.0 
43.1 
43.5 

39.9 
44.5 
42.1 
45.2 

41.9 
49.4 
k6,0 
to. 8 
45.0 
45.5 
44.3 
47.5 


11,123 
10,541 
10,351 
7,921 
6,990 
7,234 
8,120 
9,296 
6,887 
6,889 

6,835 
6,513 
6,520 

6,435 
6,031 
5,355 
5,601 
6,388 
7,1^ 
7,775 

5,493 
6,650 

6,633 
7,027 

5,459 
h,lk6 
4,441 
3,730 


Per- 
cent 

26.2 

27.3 
28.9 
27.0 
26.0 
26.3 
27.3 
27.6 
28.4 
28.9 

28.6 
29.3 
28.9 
29.7 
30.7 
31.4 

31.9 
29.9 
31.2 
28.3 

30.8 

24.7 
25.6 

28.9 
28.4 
28.0 
28.4 
27.3 


1,000  Per- 
acres  cent 


10,644 
9,539 
8,749 
7,089 
6,680 
6,831 
7,094 
8,337 
6,283 
6,004 

6,056 
5,628 

5,497 
5,294 

^,597 
4,201 
4, 342 
4,5^ 
4,831 
5,653 

3,829 
4,785 
5,011 
3,Ok6 
3,623 
3,206 

2,969 
2,207 


25.1 
24.6 
24.4 
24.1 

24.9 
24.8 
23.8 
24.8 

25.9 
25.2 

25.4 
25.3 
24.3 
24.5 
23.4 

24.7 
24.7 
21.3 
21.1 
20.6 

21.5 
17.8 

19.3 

20.7 

18.8 

18.9 
19.0 
16.1 


1,000 
acres 

42,444 
38,704 
35,891 
29,383 
26,866 

27,509 
29,755 
33,623 
24,2it8 
23,805 

23,861 
22,236 
22,602 
21,610 
19,617 
17,029 
17,584 
21^330 
22,911 

27,439 

17,843 
26,949 
25,921 
24, 341 
19,251 
16,928 
15,615 
13,686 


1/    Incliades  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Nevada. 
2/    Includes  Texas,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas. 

3/    Inclua.es  Missotiri,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Illinois  and  Kentucky. 

4/  Includes  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida  and 
Alabama. 

5/    Preliminary.    Crop  Reporting  Board  of  September  9,  1957* 
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Table  l8.-  Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  1/  and 
CCC  minimum  sales  prices  at  average  location  in  the  United  States, 

June,  July  and  Aiogiist  1957  2/ 


f-Iarket 


Foreign 


Quality- 


Price  per 
pound  3/ 


United  States 


Price  per 
pound  hj 


Quality 
5/ 


Cents 


Cents 


Jime 


Bombay,  Inaia 

Karachi,  PaJiistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

Bombay,  India 
Kairachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Txn*key 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Ifetamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

Bombay,  India 

Karachi,  Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 


Broach,  Vijay, 

fine  28.52 
289  F  Sind  fine 

S  G  27.61 

Acala  II  6/ 

Type  5  tj 

M  1-1/32"  7/  29.86 

Tang\iis  type  5  3^.80 

Asbmomi  good  ^5«60 


2if.03 

25.51 
30.35 
24.69 
29.1^9 
29.15 
32.18 


SLM  15/16" 

SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


Broach  Vijay,  fine  28.51 
289  F  Sind  fine 


July 


S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32"  7/ 
Tangiiis  type  5 
Ashmouni  good 


28.01 
8/  38.96 

29.16 
37.30 
IA.9I 


21)..  11 

25.60 
30.60 
211.76 
29.70 
29.20 
32.i+3 


Broach  Vijay, 

fine 
289  F  Sind  fine 

S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 

M  1-1/32"  7/ 
TangirLs  type  5 
Ashmoimi  good 


August 


SLM  15/16" 

SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


28.1J-2 

28.93 
8/  y+.23 

6/ 
28.74 
36.11 

44.32 


23.49         SLM  15/16" 


24.99 
30.02 
24.15 
29.10 
28.38 
31.5^ 


SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 


l/    Includes  export  taxes  -where  applicable.    27    Quotations  on  net  v;eight 
basis.     3/    Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  veek.    4/    Net  veight  price 
for  U.  S.  is  CCC  minimum  sales  price  ^  O.96.    Price  for  each  month  is  the 
average  of  minimum  prices  at  average  location  for  all  sales  made  during  the 
month.     5/    Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly 
comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/    No  quotations.    7/  Delivered  at 
Bro-wnsville .    Net  v/eight  price  =  actual  price      O.96.    5/    Spot  price  less 
35  percent  export  subsidy  paid  by  Turkish  Government. 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Di-vlsion,  Al^. 
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Table  19'-  Spot  price  per  pound,  including  ejcport  tax,  of  specified  grovrfchs  of 
foreign  and  United  States  cotton,  by  markets,  1955-56  1/ 


Foreign 

United  States 

Market 

Quality  \ 

Price  per 
pound  2/ 

:  Price  per 
:  pound  3/ 

:      Quality  : 
:           V  : 

Market 

Bombay,  India 

Karachi, 
Pakistan 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Pa-ulo, 
Brazil 

Matamoros , 

Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria, 

Egypt 

Broach, 

Vijay,  fine 

289  F  Sind 
fine  S  G 
Acala  II 

Sao  Paulo 
Type  5 

•M  1-1/32"  5/ 
.Teinguis  Type  5 

:Ashmouni  good 

Cents 
26.7^ 

30. to 

ii-7.7^ 

31.70 

32.89 
33.28 

h-1.93 

Cents 
33.35 

3^^.36 
38.10 

38.85 

37.55 
38.  ij^ 

to. 21 

SLM  15/16" 

SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 

SUA  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 

sm  1-3/16" 

M  1-1/8" 

New  Orleajis 

New  Orleajis 
Hew  Orleans 

Nev?  Orleans 

New  Orleans 
Memphis 

Memphis 

1/    Qiaotations  on  net  weight  basis  except  as  noted.    Includes  export  taxes  where 
applicable.    2/    Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week.    3/    Net  weight  price  for 
U.  S.  is  spot  price  +  O.96.    k/    Qviality  of  U.  S.  cotton  generally  considered  to  be 
most  nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    5/    Delivered  at  Brownsville.  Net 
weight  price  =  actual  price  t  O.96. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Cotton  Division,  AM3 


Table  20.-  Foreign  spot  prices  per  pound  including  export  taxes  1/  and  CCC 
minimum  sales  prices  at  average  location  in  the  United  States,  I956-57  2/ 


Foreign 

:  United 

States 

Marl^et 

Quality  [ 

Price  per 
pound  3/ 

:    Price  per  : 
:    po"and  5/  : 

Qua23,ty 

Cents 

Cents 

Bombay,  India 
Kai'achi,  Pakistan 

Broach 

Vijay,  fine 
289  F  Sind 

27.67 

23.51 

SLM  15/16" 

Izmir,  Turkey 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 
Matamoros,  Mexico 
Lima,  Peru 
Alexandria,  Egypt 

fine  S  G 
Acala  II 
Type  5 
M  1-1/32"  8/ 
Tanguis  type  5 
Ashmouni  good 

28.82 
6/3^^.80 

1/ 
30.86 

37.01 

1^7-^ 

27.93 
29  A7 
2l4-.ll 
28.87 
28.1^7 
31.11 

SLM  1" 
M  1-1/16" 
SLM  31/32" 
M  1-1/32" 
SLM  1-3/16" 
M  1-1/8" 

TJ    Inclxjdes  export  taxes  where  applicable.    2/  Quotations  on  net  weight  basis. 

3/    Average  of  prices  collected  once  each  week,    k/    Net  weight  price  for  U.  S.  is 
CCC  minimum  sales  price  +  O.96.    Price  for  each  month  is  the  average  of  m±iiicium  prices 
at  average  location  for  all  sales  made  during  the  month.     5/    Quality  of  U.  S.  cotton 
generally  considered  to  be  most  nearly  comparable  to  the  foreign  cotton.    6/  Begin- 
ning November  I956,  spot  price  less  35</3  export  subsidy  paid  by  Turkish  Government. 
7/    CoEiparable  price  not  available.    8/  Delivered  at  Brownsville.    Net  weight  price  = 
actual  price  ■»•  O.96. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 
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Table  2L-  CCC  stocks  of  cotton,  Itolted  States,  1956-57 


SEPTEMBER  1957 


Upland 

Extra 

lonR  staple  i./ 

Date 

;  Total 

■  Owned 

:  y 

Col  lateral  on  loans 

Secretary ' s 
account 

:CoJLLaterai  on  loans: 

1955  ; 

1956 

xo  oax 

:  Owned 

-Ly??    _  xy^D 

iutax 

;    X , uuu 

1  Ann 

Xj  uuu 

x^uuu 

x,uuu 

1  AAA 
X^  UUU 

1    AAA              1  AAA 
X  J  UUU              X  ,  UUU 

1  AAA 

X,UUU 

;  bales 

Id  ales 

bales 

bales 

1)  31.es 

bales 

bales 

bales  bales 

bales 

7An 

.Tulv  ^ 

6  ni^  3 

9  J  033 

17 

1, 

k  — 

43 

L^^cf  ^ 

3,780 

6  n<^p 

X 

ft  Aoo 

9,033 

17 

21 

1, 
k 

42 

:  9,761 

■3  66p 

6  n'^i 

0 

ft   TT  ft 

9,719 

17 

21 

k  — 

42 

aU^*    JL  f 

•      Q  78fi 

^  66p 

6  nt^i 

ft   "7)1  ll 

17 

21 

k  — 
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